THE  EMPEROR WILLIAM   I

opponents. He was a gentleman expressed in terms of
a king, a nobleman in the primary sense of the word, who
never felt himself dispensed from the principle Noblesse
oblige by any temptations of the power which belonged to
him; his attitude both in home and foreign policy was
always subordinated to the principles of a cavalier of the
old school and to the normal feeling of a Prussian officer.
He held fast to honour and loyalty not only towards prin-
ces but also towards his servants, even down to his valet.
If in momentary excitement he trespassed on his fine feel-
ing for royal dignity and duty, he soon recovered and re-
mained at the same time ' every inch a king,' and more-
over a just and kindly king, and an honour-loving officer
whom the thought of his Prussian porte-fyge kept in the
right way.1

The Emperor could lose his temper, but did not let
himself be infected by the ill-temper of any one with whom
he was conversing; he would break off the discussion in
a friendly and dignified manner. Outbreaks like that at
Versailles, when he refused the title of Emperor, were
very rare. If he got angry with any one to whom he was
well disposed, as Count Roon and myself, then he was
either excited by the subject itself, or he had beforehand
been bound by unofficial promises which could not be de-
fended. Count Roon listened to explosions of this kind
as a soldier at the front listens to the rebuke of a superior
officer, which he believes to be undeserved, but his nerves
suffered from it and they affected his physical health. I
did not experience outbreaks of anger on the part of the
Emperor so often as Roon, and they never had a conta-
gious but rather a cooling effect on me. I had thought

1 Cf. vol. i. p. 315.
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